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WORLD-WIDE 
~ FREEDOM OF NEWS? 


Mr. LeicH: Gentlemen, you have heard that if the Germans, if 
the Japs, and if the Italians had really known about the rest of the 
_world—if there had not been barriers against hearing the world’s 
news and they had had freedom of communication—this war might 
_ have been avoided. 

You have had a great deal of experience in foreign correspondence 
_and in newspaper work, Jagger; do you think that that is a sound 
statement? 


Mr. JAGGER: The case can be demonstrated. Kent Cooper, ex- 
ecutive director of the Associated Press, for example, demonstrates 
it very clearly in his book, Barriers Down.‘ I myself think that there 
is no hope of a really durable peace after this war unless this prin- 
ciple of freedom of world news is accepted just as widely as we can 


make it be accepted. 


Mr. MorcEentTHAv: That statement, it seems to me, oversimpli- 
fies the situation considerably. War, in my opinion, does not arise 
‘out of lack of information but out of deeper underlying causes. 


Mr. JaccerR: There are those deeper underlying causes there, 
I readily admit. But isn’t it a fact that, in all recent wars, war— 
rather than some peaceful means—has been chosen as the means of — 

«See Kent Cooper, Barriers Down (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942), 
which presents the story of the growth and development of the news agency. 
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trying to adjust these deep conflicts, because tyrants and rulin : 
cliques have been able to take control of all the avenues of informa~ 
tion and implant prejudices and hatreds in their people until they 
‘can finally drive them to war. 


Mr. Morcentuav: But I would object to the “because.” Cer- 
tainly the distortion of news—and the invention of fake news—has: 
been one of the main instrumentalities by which the Axis peoples: 
have been led to war. But those distortions of news could be used! 
only because there were other causes of which we will speak later. 

| 


Mr. Leicu: We also have the fact that, even with freedom ofl 
communication and export of news, we do not always get a com-: 
plete understanding. Anyone who has seen what happens in Europe! 
when you talk with people about the American movies that were 
exported there knows that, although there was communication, : 
there was not understanding. There was really distortion, in a large 
sense, of what the American people are doing and what their life. 
is like. 


Mr. JAGGER: When we discuss a little later the news monopolies 
which existed in Europe and the sort of news which these national- 
istic agencies gave their people, we will see why they were impressed 
with the type of motion picture which depicted Americans as a soft 
and luxury-loving people. As people who visited Europe in the years 
before the war know well, it was very difficult to find an American 
news story in most European newspapers that did not deal with 
crime, that did not deal with Hollywood—probably Hollywood 
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divorces—or that did not deal with gangster shootings, and all those 
things. 

I recall, specifically, not many years ago when Dillinger was on 
the loose in this part of the country that a London newspaper, which 
had repeatedly taken the stand over a long time that this was a 
pretty wild country, ran a story describing in considerable detail 
how Dillinger was being pursued up through the Northwest by 
Indians in full regalia. 


Mr. LeicH: That is almost an example of the perfect foreign 
stereotype of what the United States is like. 

I do not mean to indicate that the fact that we do get distortions 
with free communications indicates that there is nothing to the 
idea that knowing about one another in this world of ours is not 
tremendously important. 

What do you think the situation actually is regarding freedom 
at the present time? What was it before the war, because I suppose 
the war is a little of an unusual situation in regard to that? 


Mr. Jaccer: Let us look back there and see how this news dis- 
tribution developed internationally. We know how it developed in 
the United States. The formation of the Associated Press back in 
1848 as a mutual association of newspapers to collect the news for 
the newspapers is something which we know. 

But in Europe it is quite a different story and one which is not 
very well understood in the United States. When the telegraph was 
invented back in the last century, we assumed that here was an in- 
strument to make people understand each other. But what hap- 
pened? Private, proprietary agencies developed—the largest and 
most important being the Reuters agency in Great Britain, and the 
other two being the Wolff agency in Germany and the Havas agen- 
cy in France. They developed purely as private agencies but with 
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important banking and financial connections—Reuters and Roth- 
schild, for instance. They thus found it was profitable to work hand 


in glove with their local governments, and they, thereby, came — 


under the domination and almost complete influence of their gov- | 


ernments. 


Mr. Morcentuau: But did the French, English, and German | 
newspapers not have independent sources of information through | 


which they could correct the news which they got from the official 
news agencies? 


Mr. JAGGER: Only toa very limited extent. Of course, some of the 
big papers had correspondents, but, actually, they depended very 
largely upon the news-agency news which—and I should make this 
clear here—developed a strict monopolistic apportionment of the 
world. That is the important thing. 


Mr. Lercu: There is another point in that connection. We used 
to have what we called in Washington “low-fever propaganda.” 
If we take the case of Germany, which (because it established 
favorable commercial facilities) pumped in radio broadcasts for 


years before the war, there was a continuation of things that were | 


underneath the day’s news and there was a continual stressing of ) 
facts (and they were facts) about the scientific achievements of — 


Germans which were taken from history and from current hap- 


penings. So that it could be proved wrong in no single instance | 
that, because of the German access to the South American listening | 
public, a really distorted picture had been built up, although it did 


not arise from any single instance. 


Mr. MorcGentuHAv: But take my own case. When I lived in Ger- 
many, I had access to all the news about the United States. Why 
was it that when I came to the United States I had a fantastically 
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distorted picture of this country—of its social institutions, of its 
political life, and so forth? It did not come because of a monopoly of 
news but because of the social and moral climate in which I lived, 
which of necessity distorted the news from the German point of 


view. 


Mr. JacceErR: I do not agree. I think that you got this distorted 
view because in Germany you were dependent upon a strictly na- 
tionalistic agency—an agency which, before the first World War, 
was controlled by the Kaiser’s personal banker and which was taken 
over by the Nazis when they came along. Let me explore that just 
a little further. These nationalistic agencies developed a fixed pro- 
gram of glorifying their own countries and belittling other neigh- 
boring and competing countries. 

Consider the cartel which grew up before the first World War 
and which gave Havas, the French agency, exclusive rights in South 
America. South America, therefore, received glowing reports of 
developments in France and in the Latin world, and also in Great 
Britain, because the French agency used the British cables. But 
the news of the United States, we know, was systematically mini- 
mized and misrepresented in South America for years. That is a 
basic reason why it has been necessary for us now to adopt a very 
ambitious program of reaching a better understanding with our 


neighbors to the south. 


Mr. Morcentuau: In other words, what you are saying is that 
monopoly of news-reporting leads to distortion of news. 


Mr. JacceER: Definitely. 


Mr. MorceEnTHAv: Distortion of news, in turn, is one of the 
causes of the war. Then let us ask what we can do to end monopoly 


in news-gathering. 


1 
Mr. Lerrcu: Concrete proposals are now being made by news- 
papermen, and these are receiving some favorable consideration by | 
others. For instance, there is a proposal for an actual incorporation | 
into international peace compacts a series of basic ideas which could 


be the foundation for the actual operating mechanisms for establish- 
ing free communication—all of them tending toward competition | 


rather than a monopolistic situation.’ | 


Mr. Morcentuau: But do you think that by incorporating 
such an ideal proposition as freedom of communication into a peace | 


other words, do you think that, by putting the ideal on paper and 


treaty it will bring about the social situation you are aiming at? In | 
having the paper signed by all nations of the world, the ideal will 


take care of itself and transform itself into a living reality? 


Mr. Letcu: But this does not begin by a paper document. There 


2 The platforms of the two major parties this year both included planks on | 
freedom of the press. The plank, as outlined by the Republican party, declared: | 

“Tn times like these, when whole peoples have found themselves shackled by 
governments which denied the truth, or, worse, dealt in half-truths or withheld | 
the facts from the public, it is imperative to the maintenance of a free America | 
that the press and radio be free and that full and complete information be avail- 
able to Americans. There must be no censorship except to the extent required by 
war necessity. 

“We insistently condemn any tendency to regard the press or the radio as in- 
struments of the administration and the use of government publicity agencies for | 
partisan ends. We need a new radio law which will define, in clear and unmis- | 
takable language, the role of the Federal Communications Commission. | 

“All channels of news must be kept open with equality of access to informa- 
tion at the source. If agreement can be achieved with foreign nations to establish 
the same principles, it will be a valuable contribution to future peace. Vital facts | 
must not be withheld..... # 

The platform of the Democratic party, as adopted at its convention, last 
summer, said: 

“We believe in the world right of all men to write, send and publish news at 
uniform communication rates and without interference by governmental or pri- 
vate monopoly and that right should be protected by treaty uy 
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have been people and organizations working on it for a long time. — 
Let us take the American news agencies—both the Associated 
Press and the United Press—which Jagger knows more about than 
I do. They have been working effectively and with some success. 
The British Reuters has been reorganized within the last few years 
toward working out a competitive and nonmonopolistic arrange- 
ment. Therefore, we do have a number of nations who are really 


ready for a more official step. / 


Mr. JacceR: I think that international agreement is necessary. 
This thing needs to be implemented. Both houses of Congress have 
recently gone on record as favoring an international compact to 
provide for freedom of information.’ It is only a sentence. Let me 
read the resolution: ‘“The Congress expresses its belief in the world- 
wide right of interchange of news by news-gathering and distribut- 
ing agencies, by any means, without discrimination as to sources, 
distribution, rates, or charges; and that this right should be pro- 
tected by international compact.” 

In the peace to come there certainly should be an understanding 
and an agreement and an acceptance of this just as widely as it is 
possible to bring about. I see no reason why this cannot be made 
effective in the Axis countries and in their satellites. 


Mr. Morcentuavu: What concrete proposals do you have in 


mind? 

3In the House of Representatives, James William Fulbright introduced the 
resolution to put Congress on record as favoring international agreements 
guaranteeing the world press and radio the right to write, transmit, and publish 
news without governmental or private interference, and at uniform communica- 
tion rates. Senator Robert Taft has introduced a similar resolution in the Senate 
which calls for writing specific world free-press guarantees into the peace treaties. 
A State Department proposal which asks that all nations join together to guaran- 
tee world freedom of the news has been approved by Secretary of State Hull and 
has been sent to the White House. 


Mr. LercH: One which I should say is clear is no peacetime cen-_ 


sorship. We all agree that during war military censorship is a ne- 


cessity. It has been voluntarily accepted by such freedom-loving 


nations as the United States and Great Britain, as well as others. — 


But, in time of peace, I would say that there is agreement not only | 
on the part of the news people themselves but on the part of our | 


government that we will not have peacetime censorship. 


Mr. JaccEr: The important thing, too, is that there should be | 


definite agreement for equality of access to news, wherever it hap- 


pens or wherever it is disclosed. That means that all correspondents | 


: . . . . | 
in a country will receive the news on the same basis. Some will not 


receive it, as has been the case in Germany, for example, in a special, 


private conference with the rest having to learn it second hand. 


As you know, the German Propaganda Ministry, for a long time, | 
received the domestic press and the foreign press separately. The - 


domestic press was organized so that all their representatives were © 


state officials. Louis Lochner, who was the Associated Press chief 


of the bureau in Germany up until the time of the war, tells of a | 


case where one member of the German press was threatened with 
execution for telling the foreign press what transpired at one of the 


private meetings in the Propaganda Ministry. 


Mr. MorcentTuav: Let us suppose that we have equal access to 


the riews on the part of all newspapermen and let us further sup- 


pose that one of the newspapermen secures a certain news story | 


which, in the interests of the state, the government regards as det- 


rimental to be published. Let us suppose that the government in- | 


tends at a certain date to devalue its currency, for example. One 


newspaperman hears of it and publishes a report. The government 
regards this as an infringement upon its policies, its rights, and its 
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interests and punishes the newspaperman. What can you do about 
the prevention of such a situation? 


Mr. JAGGER: Of course, a code can be drawn up. As we practice 
freedom of information in the United States, we do not believe that 
any newspaperman should be punished for using accurate informa- 
tion which he has been able to obtain. 


Mr. Morcentuau: But is there not accurate information which 
a government would want to keep secret? 


Mr. JAGGER: I cannot see how it can be very important, if we 
are going to have disarmament in peace. The things that govern- 
ments really want to keep secret are such things as secret rearma- 
ment. 


Mr. Morcentuav: Not only that, but also secret diplomatic 
negotiations, secret economic developments, stock piles of mate- 
rials, and so forth. In other words, it seems to me that the idea of 
equal access to information is opposed by powerful interests which 
work in all nations and in all societies, regardless of monopolies of 
news or the establishment of freedom of communication. 


Mr. Leicu: Yes, but they are opposed, also, by a very real in- 
terest on the part of nations like the United States and those that 
are interested in maintaining world organization. If we are going to 
follow something of the line of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals and 
establish an organization to which we will be an active party, it 
means that the American citizen—not the government alone but 
also the American citizen—has to have reliable evidence on which 


he will make a moral decision.4 He must have this to take his minute 


4 For further discussion of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, see Joseph H. Ball, 
Herbert Feis, Walter Johnson, and Pitman Potter, What Was Accomplished at 
Dumbarton Oaks? a University of Chicago Rounp TaBLeE transcript, No. 345, 
broadcast October 29, 1944. 


part, but a part which goes to make up public opinion as to what 


stand we shall take, for example, regarding outer Mongolia or dif- | 


ferences regarding the management of Transylvania. If we are to) 
do that, we have a powerful and a crucial interest in getting that | 


evidence, impartially and completely, and I would say that we had 
a very real interest in breaking down the secrecies of a diplomatic 


and economic sort in order that we may get the whole picture. 


Mr. JacceER: That is an excellent point. We should make it clear 
that what we are seeking here is not rights for newspaper or radio 
correspondents, but these are basic rights of the people. The people 
have to have information, if they are going to decide on construc- 
tive, peaceful methods of adjusting the world’s problems. 


Mr. Morcentuav: Is there any way of protecting newsmen in 
the performance of this task? 


Mr. Jaccer: Yes, there are several ways. Mr. Cooper has pro- | 


posed that news correspondents in foreign countries be given a form — 


of diplomatic immunity. He does not mean by that, of course, that 
a correspondent should be a member of a diplomatic mission. Cer- 


tainly the correspondent must be independent and not connected — 


with his government. But if he had diplomatic immunity, he would 


then be protected against arrest by the police of the nation which 


he is in. If he became persona non grata there, then that nation 


would appeal to his own country, and he would be sent out by his 


own consular agents. 


Mr. Letcu: It seems to be a very simple and lowly affair, also, 
but, in any general arrangements, we have to pay attention to get- 
ting nondiscriminatory, low-cost, physical transmission of the news. 
How that will be worked out is still, I think, quite a problem. The 
technical advancements of wartime communications, and especially 
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_ advances on the part of the United States, mean that we probably 


have available, if we can organize them properly at the end of the 
war, the cheapest rapid and voluminous transportation of news 
from every part of the world to any part of it that we have ever had 


before. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Will not the development of short-wave 
communication after this war revolutionize the whole problem in so 
far as news-gatherers in any country on earth can directly com- 
municate with any owner of a short-wave radio? 


Mr. Lercu: Short-wave broadcasting is certainly an interesting 
development, but it is still, I should say, an auxiliary or minor part 
of the general volume of news communication. 

I do not think, however, that we should neglect the fact that it is 
excellent for certain crucial and dramatic episodes in international 
life—take the case of the Duke of Windsor’s resignation speech, and 
more important, perhaps, Badoglio’s declaration of the armistice, or, 
a thing I remember very well in Washington, Molotov’s breaking 
with the Polish people. What happened there? Molotov did not give 
anything to the foreign correspondents; he simply went to the mi- 
crophone and told the world what he was doing. That meant that 
within the limits of language differences a person in Idaho or a per- 
son in India could hear what Molotov said, without all the bottle- 
necks and all the media of transmission. There is, therefore, a very 
potential element of direct freedom in short-wave broadcasting. 


Mr. JaccER: The important thing is that these new media be 
used by independent news-gatherers as well as by governments. 
After all, one of the chief users of it has been Dr. Goebbels. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Let us suppose that all those measures have 
been realized. What would be the effect upon international rela- 


tions? 
Il 


Mr. Lercu: I should say that we would have a simple notion, , 
which I would not express in unqualified terms, to the extent that 
it would maintain peace, but in the simple terms that in so far as; 
we do get free communication of impartial and objective informa-- 
tion (as impartial as can be had from humanly trained reporters: 
representing the background of their national interests), we will! 
increase understanding; and in so far as we increase understanding, , 
we are certainly promoting the security of peace. | 


Mr. JaGceER: Of course, there are the basic national difference 
that you mention, Morgenthau; but don’t you think that the onl) 
way to overcome those things peacefully is by increased communi- 


‘| 
cation between countries? After all, the easy way for a tyrannical! 
government which has complete control of things to explain away} 
the difficulties that its eee are facing is to say, ‘‘We must or 
ganize and go to war.’ | 

When there is free access to information, however, from all over 
isn’t there a chance then that these things can be adjusted peace-- 
ably, and constructive measures decided upon, rather than by arms} 
and war and death? : 


i 


Mr. Morcentuau: What you gentlemen, in other words, pre-} 
sume is that people go to war because they do not know enough. If 
they would only know everything which there is to be known with 


regard to other countries, then they would not go to war. | 

Mr. Lercu: I would not accept that definition of my position. I) 
would say that people are less likely to go to war if they do have : 
access to the facts. It would be naive for us to assume that quite | 
outside of ignorance of what is going on in other countries there are. | 
not, as I think you yourself would say much better, more powerful 
motives in economic self-interest and in psychological and social| 
| 


| 
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psychological drives which send people to war. Unfortunately, we 


have not discovered the panacea which will prevent war. 


Mr. JAGGER: Let us remember that war is a different thing in the 
last twenty years from what it has been in the past. War is no longer 


a matter of a king’s or a ruler’s taking a few thousand troops out 


_ into battle. War now means the mobilization of an entire country. 


- Ijust do not think that it is possible any more to do that unless you 


_ can arouse mass prejudices and then build from there a mass hatred 


among the people of an aggressor country. 

I cannot conceive in the United States, with the freedom of in- 
formation that we have, of our people ever being persuaded by any 
government that the way out in some situation would be to or- 


ganize and launch ourselves upon a war of aggression. 


Mr. MorcENTHAU: But mass prejudices and mass emotions are 


_ not created by lack of information; they are created, despite knowl- 


edge, through emotional forces, interests, and other elements which 


are not even touched by the establishment of freedom of communi- 


cations. 
Another point which is connected with this discussion is the 


_ problem of objectivity of news. We all presume, when we discuss 


freedom of communications, that there is a universal concept of 


what true news is. 


Mr. Lercu: There can be quite a bit said for that point of view. 


- That is, it would be foolish to say that we have achieved a means of 


international discourse which, by the use of logic and by the use of 
people trained under the same disciplines, produces truth. But I do 
think that we are working toward a kind of less partial picture of 
things and a more objective view for which we can train reporters. 
We, therefore, can think of achieving something like what I might 


call “international reporting.” 
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Mr. Morcentuau: Take, for instance, the motto which you will! 
find on the first page of the New York Times—“‘All the News That’s: 
Fit To Print.” But what the New York Times thinks is all the news: 
that is fit to print is not the same as what Jzvestia in Russia thinks: 
is all the news that is fit to print; it is not the same as what the} 
Chinese newspaper will think. In other words, what we regard as; 
newsworthy and as news, another country will regard either as not: 
newsworthy at all or even not as news. 

There are two filters through which news must pass: One is the: 
filter of the news-gathering agency, and the other is the filter of the: 
newspaper itself. Those filters are determined by the social, politi- 
cal, economic, and moral conditions under which those newspapers 
and those news-gathering agencies operate. 


Mr. JAGGER: What we are trying to do, Morgenthau, is remove: 
as many filters as possible. After all, ideas of what is news are con-: 
tinually changing. If news channels are kept constantly open, then) 
there is hope that prejudices will be overcome. American newspaper - 


correspondents, after all, do not go out in the world to carry the} 
American point of view. They go to China to try to get the Chinese: 
point of view and report that to us. Where a news agency is set up) 
on a strictly nationalistic basis, then, of course, it is simply blowing 


the bugles for that country’s own nationalistic viewpoint. 


Mr. Lercu: I do think that we must import something more than | 
mere freedom or lack of control as a way of getting the desirable: 
understanding as a result of freedom of communication. I would! 
insert the word “competence” or “responsibility.”” I was much in-: 
terested in the proposals which have been suggested that, in addi-. 
tion to having some international bureau which might promote free | 
communications as a consequence of a treaty, this same interna- 
tional bureau might engage in discipline. I believe that one means | 
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_ of getting acceptance of the concept of the free interchange of news 
is for the newspaper profession to increase and to continue: the de- 
velopment of competent, well-trained, and, therefore, responsible 
_ news reporters. 


Mr. MorceEnTHAUv: But, here again, you raise the problem of 
| universal standards according to which the responsibility of the 
_mewspaperman and the accuracy of the news can be universally 
determined. I doubt whether such standards exist. You are taking 
_ the American ideal of news-reporting out of its historic, social, and 
moral context and transferring it to the wide world, and you are 
saying, “What we are convinced is the ideal way of reporting and - 
: disseminating news is of necessity the ideal way for all the peoples 

of the earth.” I do not think that the Russians or the Chinese or 
even the French would agree with that. 


Mr. Jaccer: They will agree with it in time. Tremendous prog- 
ress was being made in that direction until the Fascist and Nazi 
philosophies became rampant in the world. It certainly was true in 
South America, which is very much under the influence of Europe. 


It seems to me such a natural development. 


Mr. Letcu: I think that perhaps you are unfair, Morgenthau, in 
narrowing the concept and in trying to give it a purely nationalistic 
flavor by saying that freedom of communication is an American 
concept. The nations which you mentioned are much broader than 

‘the American group, and they have this same underlying philoso- 
phy. | 

Mr. Morcentuau: What Iam saying is simply that without a 
moral unification of the world we will not have a working system of 


freedom of communication. 


Mr. JAGGER: How can we get moral unification of the world with- 
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out freedom of communication? It seems to me that that is the 
vital first step that must bring about those things. 


1 

Mr. Lercu: What we have to do is actually begin with what we 
have, and it is broader than the United States. Running back to the | 
time of Socrates and running underneath, as an underlying concept | 
of Western civilization certainly, is the idea that knowledge, freely | 
shared—ideas and facts freely communicated—will lead to under- | 
standing. To put it in the Holmes-Brandeis terms—probably one of | 
the most recent classic statements, ‘“The best test of truth is its 
ability to get accepted in the market place.” 


I suspect that we are in agreement that free communication by 
itself will not prevent war. I suspect, also, that we are in some dis- 
agreement, still, as to the extent to which freedom of communica- | 
tions can actually promote understanding and, therefore, peace. | | 
But we probably are all agreed that we do not want censorship; that | 
we want competent reporting; and that, for good or ill, the world is. 
now in a period when freedom of communication is almost a neces- | 


sity for world organization. 


The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- | 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
im no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


1. In your opinion what is the relation between the status of the 
press and democracy? Isa free press essential to a peaceful world? 
What is your definition of ‘freedom of the press’’? 


2. What specific program would you suggest for achieving world- 
wide freedom of news and information? What are the essential 
factors needed? How would you achieve them? What plans have 
already been suggested by prominent authorities? 


3. How do the American news agencies—Associated Press and 
United Press—collect their news? Outline the history of the 
great European news agencies—Reuters, Havas, Wolff, and 
DNB. 


4. Do you believe that distortions of the news and misinformation 
can be a contributing cause of war? What is the history of the 
Axis nations in their use of the means of communication? 


5. How do you believe that freedom of world news can best be 
achieved? Do you think that provisions should be written into 
the peace pacts and the plans for world organization? Would you 
favor the establishment of some international news agency? 
Should such an organization have disciplinary powers? 


6. What advances have been made in the techniques of communica- 
tion during the war? Do you think that low, uniform rates of 
sending news will! be an important step toward world freedom of 
news? What is the future place of the short-wave radio in com- 
munication among various parts of the world? 


7. Do you agree with the speakers that world-wide freedom of news 
also involves “responsibility” and ‘‘competence”’ on the part of 
the news collectors? What does Professor Morgenthau mean 
when he speaks-of “‘news filters’? To what extent will accurate, 
complete news and information guide you in the decisions that 
you as a citizen will be called upon to make in the next few years 
upon the peace, world organization, the problems of small na- 
tions, minority groups, and so on? 
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BarLute, Hucu. “Open Channels for News,” Free World, November, 1944. 
Argues that competition for news helps create a greater flow of news and 


serves as the reader’s best guarantee of dependability of news. | 


BRACKEN, BRENDEN. ‘Wartime Censorships: How England Keeps Its 
Freedom of the Press,” Life, March 16, 1942. 


Brapsuaw, Micwaet. “Slanting the News,”’ Atlantic, August, 1944. Says 
that whether the press remains free depends upon the newspapers them- | 

| 

selves. | 


CHANCELLOR, CHRISTOPHER. “Truth in News,” Free World, September, 
1944. The head of Reuters says that flow of unbiased news is important ta 
human rights but doubts that it can be obtained merely through an easy and 
cheap communication system. | 


Cooper, Kent. “Freedom of Information,” Life, November 13, 1944. 
. Explains the issues involved and calls for an unhampered flow of world 
news. 


| 


. “Free News, First Step in Peace,” Free World, September, 1944. | 
Says that the elemental, essential step to any lasting friendship among na- - 
tions is the assurance of free and untrammeled flow of news and informa- 
tion among the nations. : 


Fry, James Lawrence. ‘“‘A Free Flow of News Must Link the Nations,” 
Free World, August, 1944. Suggests five principles which must be ac-| 
cepted at the peace conference in order that the world will not again be? 
hampered by lack of free flow.of news and information: (1) a uniform rate} 
for all messages in all directions; (2) low rates; (3) instantaneous radio) 
communications between all important areas on the globe; (4) the estab-- 
lishment of uniform and low press rates throughout the world; and (5)) 
free ingress and egress of information and freedom for all peoples of the? 
world to communicate with each other. 


“Freedom for the Press,” Newsweek, September 25, 1944. Surveys the 
problems of free communications and the progress toward their solution. 


“Free Flow,” Time, September 25, 1944. A discussion of recent interest in) 
promoting world freedom of the press. 
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“Free Press for the World,” Scholastic, October 9, 1944. 


IckEs, HARoLp L. (ed.). Freedom of the Press Today: A Clinical Examina- 
tion. New York: Vanguard Press, 1941. 


Lascu, Rosert. “For a Free Press,” Aélantic, July, 1944. The winner of the 
Atlantic prize article on a free press says that the press will become free 
when its owners permit it to become free. 


LippMANN, WALTER. Public Opinion. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 
McGILL, Ratpu. “There Is Time Yet,” Atlantic, September, 1944. 


Mock, JAmeEs R. Censorship, ror7. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1941. 


PATTERSON, GILES JARED. Free Speech and a Free Press. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1939. 


“The Press in the Contemporary Scene,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, January, 1942. Twenty-six articles by 
prominent authorities on the press in modern society. 


Reston, JAmes B. Prelude to Victory. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. 


SAENGER, GERHART. “The Press and Public Opinion,” New Republic, 
July 31 and August 7, 1944. Two articles on the policy of the press and 
the formation of opinion as shown by a recent study among New York City 
newspaper readers. 


SrorzA, CARLO. “Basic Condition of International Reconstruction: Free- 
_ dom of Opinion and Press,” American Political Science Review, October, 
1943. 
SPROUL, RoBert G. “The First Amendment,” Vital Speeches, November 
T5, 1943. 
ToURTELLOT, ARTHUR BERNON. “In Defense of the Press,” Adlantic, 


August, 1944. The free press, the author says, needs more adequately 
educated readers in order to improve and survive. 


WELLES, SUMNER. Freedom of Information: Pillar of Human Rights,” 


Free World, September, 1944. Says that, before any nation becomes a 
member of the proposed world organization, it should properly demon- 
strate that its citizens are granted, among other inalienable rights, freedom 
of information. 
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THE ROUND TABLE NETWORK 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY STATIONS 


CARRYING THE ROUND TABLE 


1:30 P.M. EASTERN WAR TIME 


Call 
City Letters 
Ashville, N.C. WISE 
Atlanta, Ga. WSB 
Augusta, Me. WRDO 
Boston, Mass. WBZ 
Buffalo, N.Y. WBEN 
Charleston, S.C. WITMA 
Charleston, W.Va. WGKV 
Charlotte, N.C. WSOC 
Cleveland, Ohio WTAM 
Cumberland, Md. WBTO 
Easton, Pa. WEST 
Elmira, N.Y. WENY 
Harrisburg, Pa. WKBO 
Jacksonville, Fla. WIJAX 
Lancaster, Pa. WGAL 
Lewistown, Pa. WMRE 


Kilo- . 
cycles City 
1230 Manchester, N.H. 
750 Martinsville, Va. 
1400 Miami, Fla. 
1030 New York, N.Y. 
930 Norfolk, Va. 
1250 Portland, Me. 
1490 Providence, R.I. 
1240 Raleigh, N.C. 
1100 Reading, Pa. 
1450 Rochester, N.Y. 
1400 Springfield, Ohio 
1230 Tampa, Fla. 
1230 York, Pa. 
930 Washington, D.C. 
1490 Wilmington, Del. 
1490 Winston-Salem, N.C. 


12:30 P.M. CENTRAL WAR TIME 


Bismarck, N.D. KFYR 
Chicago, Il. WMAQ 
Des Moines, Iowa WHO 
Duluth, Minn., and 

Superior, Wis. WEBC 
Evansville, Ind. WGBE 
Fargo, N.D. WDAY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. WOOD 
Hibbing, Minn. WMFG 
La Crosse, Wis. WKBH 
Lake Charles, La. KPLC 
Minneapolis and 

St. Paul, Minn. KSTP 

11:30 A.M. 

Albuquerque, N.M,. KOB 
Bozeman, Mont. KRBM 
Butte, Mont. KGIR 
Denver, Colo. KOA 
Helena, Mont. KPFA 


550 Monroe, La. 
670 New Orleans, La. 
1040 North Platte, Neb. 
Pittsburg, Kan. 
1320 Saginaw, Mich. 
1280 St. Cloud, Minn. 
970 Shreveport, La. 
1300 Springfield, Mo. 
1240 Terre Haute, Ind. 
1410 Tulsa, Okla. 
1490 Virginia, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 
1500 


MOUNTAIN WAR TIME 


770 Phoenix, Ariz. 

1450 Pocatello, Idaho 
1370 Prescott, Ariz. 

850 Salt Lake City, Utah 
1240 Yuma, Ariz. 


10:30 A.M. PACIFIC WAR TIME 


Fresno, Calif. KMJ 
Los Angeles, Calif. KFI 
Medford, Ore. KMED 
Portland, Ore. KGW 


STATIONS CARRYING ROUND TABLE BY TRANSCRIPTION 


Fort Wayne, Ind. WGL 
Mankato, Minn. KYSM 
Milwaukee, Wis. WTMI 


580 San Diego, Calif. 
640 Seattle, ash. 
ee Spokane, Wash. 


1450 Rochester, Minn. 
1230 St. Louis, Mo. 
620 San Francisco, Calif. 


BY TRANSCRIPTION VIA SHORT WAVE 


Anchorage, Alaska 


KFQD 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


KFAR 


790 


Juneau, Alaska 
610 


Ketchikan, Alaska 
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Call 
Letters 


WFEA 


KROC 
KSD 
KPO 


KINY 
KTAN 


Kilo- 
cycles 


1370 
1450 


